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AMERICA, April 5, 1958. 


933. Delaney, James D. ''Visit to Sigrid Undset's Home," pp. 15- 
17. Sigrid Undset's library contained works in German, Norwegian, 
French, Italian, English, Latin, and some other tongues. In fiction 
Sigrid Undset's interest in the psychological and the historical novel 
was notable, and her son, Hans Svarstad, commented upon her liking 
Willa Cather's stories. —Charles F. Wheeler 


THE AMERICAN SCHOLAR, XXVII: 3, Summer 1958. 


934. Elias, Robert H. 'James Thurber: The Primitive, the Innocent, 
and the Individual," pp. 355-363. The major concern of Thurber's 
best stories is "the predicament of the individual in our gadget clut- 
tered, career woman-dominated, theory burdened time.'' Thurber's 
attitude toward this problem is revealed by his satire of complacent 
theories and conventional formulations, the mechanized life, and the 
standardized mind—in short, the enemies of the imagination. At the 
same time, he suggests solutions to the problem by showing respect 
for emotion and instinct, by sympathizing with the inner life of mind 
and imagination, and by advocating a vital relationship between man 
and nature. —H. B. Rule 


CEA CRITIC, XX: 5, May 1958. 


935. Carter, Roland D. ''Some Coincidences in Oresteia and the 
Christian Tradition," pp. 2-3. By arranging parallel columns of 
statements and actions from the Oresteian trilogy and statements 
and actions from the 'drama' of Jesus, the author suggests a good 
many similarities between the Greek trilogy and Christian tradi- 
tion. For example, some of Paul's statements underscore state- 
ments made by the Chorus or answer questions posed by the Chorus; 
Orestes' trial in Athena's court parallels Jesus'; the Greek trilogy 
ends with the promise of a new order, while the drama of Jesus ends 
with the plan for human salvation. —Sheldon Grebstein 


CHICAGO REVIEW, XI: 4, Winter 1958. 


936. Wiegand, William. "J. D. Salinger: Seventy-eight Bananas," 
pp. 3-19. All Salinger heroes are afflicted with "banana fever''—a 
condition in which one suffers a "surfeit of sensation'' which he can- 
not purge. The symptoms are ''chronic hypersensitivity and sense 
of loss."' In his early stories, Salinger seems unaware that his char- 
acters suffer from a distinct illness, and the outside world seems 
partly the cause of the hero's state of mind. Beginning with "A 
Perfect Day for Bananafish," Salinger becomes increasingly aware 
that his heroes are ill; and beginning with ''Uncle Wiggily,"' the cause 
for the condition is not "somewhere out there; rather it [is] a mi- 
crobe within us.'' The Catcher in the Rye is in this third group. 
After The Catcher, the bananafish (the hero), "incapacitated by the 
weight of his experience...is also afflicted with a psychological con- 
flict between the desire to participate in and the need to withdraw 
from society." In Salinger's last two stories, the bananafish is af- 
firmed, and in the most recent story, the hero finds salvation in 
action. 
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937. Green, Martin. "Amis and Salinger: The Latitude of Private 
Conscience," pp. 20-25. "J. D. Salinger and Kingsley Amis are 
brothers, with a common inheritance, tendency, and temperament." 
(1) Their styles "are strikingly personal, self-conscious, clumsy, 
‘clever.’ Style is no longer the impersonal material in which truth 
is presented." (2) They deal with similar types of people; their 
heroes are common people for whom the ''crucial category...is the 
phony.... And in the effort not to be phony...these heroes become 
extremely nervous, unable to believe anything or accept anyone, 
unable to live a normal life.'' (3) Their comedy is similar "in im- 
portant ways— in lying...in the disguised voice at the telephone—in 
the interest in dialect." (4) The heroes of both are "puritanical, and 
even pedagogical.'"' (5) They discuss ''the same problem: How to 
take one's place in intelligent, privileged, ruling-class society." 
(6) They are both "patently discussing their own problems, those 
that are also ours."' (7) "Every problem of personal conduct comes 
to them as a moral issue, alive and agonising." 


938. Tyler, Park. ‘'The Child as 'The Figure in the Carpet,'’" pp. 
31-42, "Sex is a 'beast in the jungle' to James; a prime danger for 
children, a possible boon to them and to adults.... [In] its final as- 
pect [this beast is} a mythological dragon to be allegorically slain, 
something whose spring was to be mastered and moralized; in short, 
resurrected in a higher form. As 'the figure in the carpet,’ this 
pattern of resurrection...can be traced over and over in James's 
works."' In "The Figure in the Carpet," 'James has found a way of 
insisting indirectly on the sexual passion as a ritual mystery... 
{which] in substance, is Vereker's 'figure' as well as James's." 


939. Samuelson, Ralph. ''The Theme of Mrs. Dalloway," pp. 57-76. 
"In clear opposition" to Sir William Bradshaw and other characters 
in Virginia Woolf's Mrs. Dalloway ''emerges the 'insanity' of Clarissa 
and Septimus, which comes into contact with Bradshaw's 'sense of 
proportion’ in such a way that both terms emerge as clearly re- 
versed; and, through the central intelligence of the novel...one sees 
...that it is society and its 'proportion' which is condemned, and the 
‘insanity’ of Septimus and Clarissa which is finally celebrated." 
The novel celebrates ''the worth of individual personality and the 
need for its expression, the affirmation of diversity itself." 

— Robert F. McDonnell 


CHICAGO REVIEW, XII: 1-2, Spring-Summer 1958. 


No relevant articles. 


CONTEMPORARY REVIEW, No. 1110, June 1958. 


940. Stanford, Derek. ''The Potting Shed," pp. 301-303. After a 
discussion of the various theories concerning The Potting Shed, by 
rationalist critics, the author states that "essentially, its theme is 
one of renewal through sacrifice.... The notion behind it is that one 
may call off the suffering of another by bearing it oneself." 


941. Vanson, Frederic. 'Edward Carpenter: The English Whitman," 
pp. 314-316. A brief critical note on Carpenter emphasizes him as 
a political thinker. 
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942. Troughton, Marion. "Thomas Fuller," pp. 325-327. This note 
on Fuller is chiefly biographical with paragraphs devoted to his 
Worthies of England and his The Church History of Britain from the 
Birth of Jesus Christ until the Year 1649. —H. C. Woodbridge 


ENCOUNTER, X: 6, June 1958. 


943. Braine, John. "Lunch with J. B. Priestley: Two Gentlemen 
from Bradford," pp. 8-14. Of all living writers Priestley is ''the 
most undervalued," especially in England. His great range and pro- 
ductivity are perhaps partly responsible. The interview examines 
Priestley both as novelist and playwright, and attempts to explode 
the legend of Jolly Jack, the Hard-Headed Yorkshireman. Priestley 
observes that ''a professional writer should be tough and copious," 
but he assumes that "it is possible to address a large audience and 
still be reasonably intelligent." 


944. Moore, Harry T. "An Earnest Hemingwaiad," pp. 15-18. The 
author traces, in verse, Hemingway's career as a novelist and la- 
ments its decline since the 'twenties. —S. O. A. Ullmann 


ENGLISH STUDIES, XXXIX: 3, June 1958. 


945. Brosnahan, L. F. "English in Southern Nigeria," pp. 97-110. 
Beyond its prestige value, English is especially strong where it is 
the only language common to mixed peoples. Nigerian English re- 
flects four levels of usage, ranging from "pidgin" through primary 
and secondary school types to that marked by contact with native 
speakers (in the university). Levels II and III (primary and second- 
ary) are carried on chiefly by Nigerians who have little contact with 
colloquial Standard, so that one may observe here features carried 
over from the indigenous languages (almost all of the Kwa group). 
Adaptations in pronunciation are most marked in the transfer of 
segmental sounds ([a] or for [a], [a] or[5] for[e])—a decrease 
in phoneme inventory which is paralleled in the prosodic features 
(less strongly separated stress groups, less distinctive use of in- 
tonation contours)—and very frequent spelling pronunciations. 


946. Sundby, Bertil. "Old English Gumst6l :- Modern English 
Gumble-Stool," pp. 110-116. Although the etymological connection 
between OE gum stol "throne" and modern English gumble-stool 
"cucking-stool"' is demonstrable, the semantic contrast presents 
difficulties. ''The present writer has given reasons for thinking that 
it [the OE word ]was not confined to poetry and that it was subject 
to the same shifts of meaning as OE sté6l." 


947. Hunter, G. K. "The Structure of Milton's Areopagitica," pp. 
117-119, Since the Areopagitica is commonly considered a classical 
oration, the standard division by editors is questionable because it 
"does not correspond...to anything I have been able to find in the 
classical rhetoricians." Interpreting the break between the discus- 
sion of the use of books and the argument against censorship not as 
a division but as a transition, from the general to particulars, within 
the confutatio restores the division to the classical pattern—with the 
unusual but permissible reverse order: confutation, confirmation. 

—Clyde Hankey 
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ETUDES ANGLAISES, XI: 2, Avril-Juin 1958. 


948. Danchin, Pierre. "Le Lecteur Anglais d'Aujourd'hui Peut-il 
Connaitre Gulliver's Travels?"' pp. 97-111. Im this critical examina- 
tion of eight modern editions of Swift's work, John Hayward's edi- 
tion (Lond., Nonesuch Press, 1934, etc.) and the Everyman edition 
(Forward by Sir H. Williams, Lond., Dent, 1940, etc.) both based on 
Faulkner's text—the former on the 1735 printing; the latter on that 
of 1738—are deemed the best. The World's Classics edition (Lond., 
O.U.P., 1902, etc.) and that of the Oxford Standard Authors (Lond., 
O.U.P., 1919, etc.) are almost exact copies of the less authoritative 
London editions of 1726 and 1727 respectively. The following are 
worse than useless: bowdlerized and puritanical are the Everyman 
edition ("For Young People" series, Lond., Dent, 1906, etc.; replaced 
by 1940 edition), that edited by A. B. Gough (Oxford, Clarendon, 1915, 
etc.), an anonymous edition (Lond., Nelson, n.d.), and the Collins 
Classics edition (Lond., Collins, n.d.; replaced in 1953 by a good 
edition of Peter Quennell's based on the Nonesuch text). The four 
last are dissected to show how they distort Swift, the man and his 
work. (In French.) 


949. Tillyard, E. M. W. "Scott's Linguistic Vagaries," pp. 112-118. 
It was not until Scott turned from his first series of Scottish novels 
to Ivanhoe that he archaized his language (in a manner since termed 
" "Wardour Street,’ 'Tushery,' or 'Ye Olde'"), which is marked by 
a "riotous eclecticism,'' composed of bits and pieces from Percy's 
Reliques, Shakespeare and other Elizabethans, and Berners's 
Froissart. The first third of The Monastery, dealing with 16th- 
century Scotland, illustrates most clearly Scott's linguistic ''strange- 
ness''—a mixture of Scottish dialect, 18th-century speech, tushery, 
and pseudo-Euphuism—that stumbles between the speech pattern of 
the Scottish novels and that of Ivanhoe. In the rest of the novel, 
"Scott begins to settle into what was to be the linguistic norm of 
most of his later novels''—the “historico-heroic" tone, the tushery, 
of Ivanhoe. The Monastery reveals "the conflict between Scott's 
two modes in the very act of being resolved" in favor of public de- 
mand, not his "true domestic vein...."' 


950. Monod, Sylvere. ''Une Amitié Francaise de Charles Dickens: 
Lettres Inédites 4 Philoclés Régnier," pp. 119-135. Fifteen out of 
the twenty-two letters (in French and English) from Dickens to 
Régnier, famous French actor, in the Library of the Comédie- 
Francaise are heretofore unpublished. Not as interesting as Dick- 
ens's letters to Miss Burdett-Coutts or to Wilkie Collins, these to 
Regnier (1807-1885) recount the history of this friendship, reveal 
the unusual and attractive personality of the great actor as wellas 
the extent of Dickens's knowledge of French, and cast light on the 
biography and personality of Dickens himself. Ten of the letters are 
given here with notes and commentary. To be continued. (In French.) 


951. Bowman, Sylvia E. ''Les Héroines d'Henry James dans The 
Portrait of a Lady et d'Yvan Tourguéniev dans A. La Veille," pp. 
136-149. Except for the fact that James has described in more de- 
tail his characters' thoughts (l'esprit) and that his work is more 
complex, The Portrait of a Lady is, in his words, 'one much- 
embracing echo' of Turgenev. James not only uses a Turgenevian 
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method in presenting the heroine, Isabel Archer, but also gives her 
qualities like those of Ellen, heroine of the Russian's On the Eve. 
Both works have as their aim the creation of a portrait of the hero- 
ine; in both, the less important characters, male and female, are 
used as contrasts to the heroines and as means of showing the evolu- 
tion of their personalities. It is not alone in method that James 
follows Turgenev: even James's lesser characters are similar in 
nature to those of Turgenev, as, for example, in the instances of 
Ralph and Bersieneff. In esthetic intention, in character analysis, 
in general plot structure, and in objective presentation of a moral 
decision, the two authors are in these novels alike. (In French.) 


952. Poirier, Michel. 'Quelques Sources des Poémes de Sidney," 
pp. 150-154. A number of the sources of the imagery in Sidney's 
minor poems are given. Ovid's Metamorphoses is one. In some 
love poems and in his sonnet sequence, Sidney uses a Petrarchan 
style and imagery (example: the general idea of ''The 7. Wonders 
of England"' comes from Song [Canzoni] XVIII). Ronsard is also 
another source, and an image or two are borrowed from Stephen 
Gosson's The School of Abuse (entered in Stationers' Register, 
July 22, 1579). This examination leads to the conclusion that inhis 
early work Sidney remained more faithful to his sources than he 
would in Astrophel and Stella where the borrowings are assimilated 
and transformed. (In French.) —John B. Shipley 


THE GEORGIA REVIEW, XII: 2, Summer 1958. 


953. Drake, Robert Y.,Jr. ''Tara Twenty Years After," pp. 142-150. 
Margaret Mitchell's Gone With the Wind, though it has little com- 
plexity or subtlety of presentation, is perhaps better for its lack of 
subtlety and self-consciousness, for it deals with an essentially 
unself-conscious society. The chief conflict of the novel is ''the 
conflict between tradition and anti-tradition."' In its sweepingly- 
conceived treatment of its epic theme, the novel ''demonstrates, as 
the Aeneid did before it, that you cannot destroy a traditional society 
simply by destroying its machinery." 


954, Baldanza, Frank. ''Plato in Dixie,'' pp. 151-167. Some of the 
most popular works of the current Southern literary renaissance are 
strikingly similar, particularly the novels and stories of Carson 
McCullers and Truman Capote. These two authors share "a nearly 
morbid preoccupation with sublunar imperfection"; their works are 
parables on the nature of love and maintain a ''tone of purely and 
absolutely spiritual love which grows out of a diffused and circum- 
ambient atmosphere of sexuality that never clearly manifests itself." 
Resemblances in their works are most adequately accounted for by 
"the appearance in many of their books of distinctly Platonic theories 
of love.'' Two Platonic themes frequently presented by these two 
writers are ''the concept of the cafe, of a place or context that is 
congenial for conversations and confidences...and the theme of love 
as an absolute, abstract force that overrides all barriers....'' How- 
ever, unlike Plato, Capote and McCullers deal only with the sublunar, 
experential aspects of love. 


955. Vickery, Olga W. "Faulkner and the Contours of Time," pp. 
192-201. Faulkner's concept of time includes both natural, cycli- 
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cally-moving time, independent of any observer, and linear time, 
dependent for its very existence upon the observer's awareness of 
it. Each individual, according to this concept, "is confronted with 
the problem of somehow adjusting memory and imagination and of 
reconciling the natural and mechanical, the cyclical and linear 
modes of thought." Faulkner's concept of doom is primarily the 
assumption that neither individual nor dynasty can evade time without 
having to accept death—yet humanity through "'the continuity of the 
species through which each man is linked to all past and future 
time,'' achieves the immortality which is denied to individual, family 
and society. 


956. Hart, Jane. "Strange Earth, the Stories of Flannery O'Con- 
nor," pp. 215-222. Though Flannery O'Connor belongs to the group 
of Southern Gothic writers and makes considerable use of the ab- 
normal and grotesque in her works, the greatest virtue of her writ- 
ing is "the strong sense of rich red-clay reality underlying and 
reinforcing all her work.'' The novel Wise Blood effectively com- 
bines the grotesquely insubstantial with a solidly-perceived reality, 
and the same combination, variously presented, is found in many of 
the short stories. The world of Miss O'Connor's work is indeed 
"strange earth'' but not ever completely so, for the strangeness is 
- closely interwoven with ''the honest authenticity of the rhythms of 
her people." —H. Grady Hutcherson 


THE GRADUATE STUDENT OF ENGLISH, I: 3, Spring 1958. 


957. Thorslev, Peter. ''The New Minority Novel," pp. 3-7. Several 
reasons for the popularity of the theme of homosexuality in current 
fiction are suggested: (1) It is connected with the post-war wave of 
"social problem" novels on the general theme of the position of 
minority groups in our society. (2) Its sensationalistic appeal. 
(3) The novelty of homosexual "sensibility." (4) The possibility that 
the homosexual has come to stand as a symbol for the intellectual 
of our post-war generation—the rebel or outsider who refuses to 
accept blindly the dominant values of the society around him. 


958. Peterson, C. T. ''The English Novel—A Short Bibliography," 
pp. 17-21. The list follows the division of studies of the novel into 
"Critical" and "Historical," but is personal and arbitrary.'' The 
chief merit of the books listed is ''that they attempt to impale the 
specimen before it wriggles off." —Robert C. Jones 


HARVARD LIBRARY BULLETIN, XII: 2, Spring 1958. 


959. Barnet, Sylvan. "Coleridge's Marginalia in Stockdale's Shake- 
speare of 1784," pp. 210-219. Published here for the first time are 
all the marginalia by Samuel Taylor Coleridge in a copy of Stock- 
of His Dramatic Works (London, 1784). These marginalia are later 
than the three sets of Coleridge's Shakespeare marginalia published 
by Thomas M. Raysor in Coleridge's Shakespearean Criticism (Cam- 
bridge, Mass., 1930). Professor Raysor did not know this one- 
volume Stockdale, although he derived some of its contents from 
Henry Nelson Coleridge's Literary Remains of Samuel Taylor Cole- 
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ridge (London, 1836), which reproduced some of these marginalia 
"with varying degrees of accuracy and completeness." 


960. Lane, William G. "The Primitive Muse of Thomas Ingoldsby"' 
(concluded), pp. 220-241. This concluding article concerning the 
literary output of Richard Harris Barham (1788-1845), who as 
"Thomas Ingoldsby" wrote the Ingoldsby Legends, is devoted to 
critical opinion of the Legends. The height of their popularity ex- 
tended from the eighteen sixties to the nineties, when the reaction 
against them developed. Although Barham's reputation has de- 
clined during the twentieth century, his permanent place as a de- 
lightful humorist seems secure. Appendices to the article list 
Harvard College Library holdings of printed pieces relating to 
Barham, and data concerning first publication of the seventy pieces 
comprising the definitive corpus of the Ingoldsby Legends. 


961. Sealts, Merton M., Jr. "Melville's Burgundy Club Sketches," 
pp. 253-267. Left among Herman Melville's papers at his death were 
prose sketches concerning the fictitious Marquis de Grandvin and 
Major Jack Gentian. These pieces had been written to introduce the 
narrators of two of his sketches in verse published by Raymond 
Weaver in Poems (London, 1924) under their final titles of "At the 
Hostelry" and "Naples in the Time of Bomba." Study of these Bur- 
gundy Club manuscripts illustrates Melville's method of composition, 
especially his practice of ''reworking a short and concise first draft 
into a much longer, more complex piece of writing not only by mak- 
ing changes in phrasing but by inserting additional passages through- 
out."' The ccntent reveals ''the nature of Melville's detachment from 
the American scene during intervals of his ‘silent years’ after the 
Civil War.” —George O. Marshall, Jr. 


KENTUCKY FOLKLORE RECORD, IV: 2, April-June 1958. 


962. Combs, Josiah H. "Some Kentucky Highland Stories," with an 
introduction and notes by Herbert Halpert, pp. 45-61. Texts of 23 
jests chiefly from Knott County with scholarly notes by Halpert, who 
notes that these jests ''provide an East Kentucky sample of the kind 
of brief humorous folktale that flourishes in many sections of the 
United States are given. Pp. 46-48 are a foreword by Combs in 
which he gives background information concerning himself, the 
mountaineers and the region. 


963. Thompson, L. S. "Club Fist," pp. 62, 70. Thompson notes that 
Club fist, a children's game, is known in Bourbon County as ''Fist 
Stalk.'' He also gives the text of ''the frequently repeated story about 
the Old Woman and the Pig." 


964. Woodbridge, Hensley C. "Americanisms in James Still's 'The 
Nest,'"' pp. 63-64. ''The purpose of this brief note is to discuss 
certain almost unrecorded words and variants that appear in this 
story. Starred items do not appear in the Dictionary of Ameri- 
canisms (DA)."" Data are given for *crawdabber, *battle out, *chub, 
*diddle, *johnny-walker and *wasper. 


965. Collins, Yandell, Jr. "Superstitions and belief tales from 
Louisville,’ pp. 71-78. The author divides his 55 superstitions into 
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cures, good luck, bad luck, miscellaneous beliefs. He includes the 
texts of two tales, and in his brief introduction he discusses his in- 
formants and collecting method. —Hensley C. Woodbridge 


LANGUAGE AND SPEECH, I: 1, January-March 1958. 


966. Harris, Katherine Safford. ''Cues for the Discrimination of 
American English Fricatives in Spoken Syllables," pp. 1-7. "It has 
sometimes been assumed that the identification of the fricatives of 
American English in CV syllables depends primarily on the char- 
acteristics of the noise (i.e., nonvocalic) portion of the speech sound. 
A second possibility is that characteristics of the vocalic portion— 
previously shown to be cues for the perception of other consonants— 
are important for the fricatives. These alternatives were tested by 
combining the noise from one spoken fricative-vowel syllable with 
the voiced portion of another. Results indicate that the important 
cues for the fricatives /s/ and /f/ are given by the noise but that 
the differentiation of /f/ and /@/ is accomplished primarily on the 
basis of cues contained in the vocalic part of the syllable. Similar 
results were obtained for the voiced counterparts of these sounds." 


967. Herdan, G. ''The Relation between the Functional Burdening 
of Phonemes and Their Frequency of Occurrence," pp.8-13. ''The 
frequency of occurrence of phonemes in a language may be derived 
from dictionary material or from continuous texts. This paper deals 
with the relation between the two sets of values for English. When 
distributions are plotted for English phonemes, classified according 
to manner and place of articulation, it is seen that there is a close 
similarity between the distribution for dictionary material and for 
continuous texts. The hypothesis is advanced and tested that the 
phoneme distribution in speech is a random sample of the phoneme 
distribution in dictionary material (the functional burdening of 
phonemes)." 


968. Luria, A. R. “Brain Disorders and Language Analysis," pp. 
14-34, 'Lesions in the left temporal zone cause a break-down in the 
discrimination and generalisation of sound patterns, and above all 
in phonemic auditory perception. This in turn affects pronunciation 
and writing, and also the structure of word-meanings. This failure 
at the lexical level affects the various parts of a word in different 
degrees: the roots of words, which carry the more concrete mean- 
ing, are lost, while suffixes, with their more abstract meaning, are 
retained. 

"Clinical observation of different cases throws light on the dis- 
tinction between the 'communication of events' and the 'communica- 
tion of relations.’ Lesions in the parietal and parieto-occipital 
areas produce a failure in dealing with 'communications of relations,’ 
a failure to combine a number of elements into a single whole. When 
these lesions extend to the borders of the speech area, they entail 
a further break-down in operations that require the abstraction of a 
scheme of reference. 'Communication of relations’ necessitates 
precisely this operation and this explains why patients with parieto- 
occipital lesions are often unable to deal with such communications. 

"Lesions in the fronto-temporal areas affect the synthesis of 
successive elements and hence lead to a failure in 'propositionizing.' 

"In all cases of parieto-occipital lesion the 'regulating' function 
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of speech remains intact.... In man, frontal lesions interfere with 
the regulating function of speech without affecting other speech 
functions." 


969. Fry, D. B. and P. Denes. ''The Solution of Some Fundamental 
Problems in Mechanical Speech Recognition," pp. 35-58. "This 
paper offers a theoretical treatment of the main problems that arise 
in mechanical speech recognition, based on the conclusions reached 
in experiments on the perception and recognition of speech sounds 
and on experimental results already obtained with a mechanical 
recognizer, In the first part of the paper, the problems of primary 
or acoustic recognition are dealt with; they include the 'gating’ prob- 
lem, the choice of recognition units, and the acoustic recognition of 
different classes of speech sound—vowels, plosive consonants, frica- 
tive consonants and periodic continuants. The second part discusses 
the use of language statistics in mechanical recognition." 


970. Goldman-Eisler, Frieda. "Speech Analysis and Mental Proc- 
esses,'' pp. 59-75. '"'The contribution of speech analysis to the sci- 
entific study of the processes involved in psychotherapy is reviewed. 
Objective measures of the mental processes underlying the act of 
speech resulting from speech analysis are reported, the problem of 
linking these to physiological states discussed, and examples pre- 
sented of such relationships. 

"The analysis of the rate and nature of speech production in 
particular is shown to have led to the isolation of speech parameters 
which are relevant to the investigation of speech as a process re- 
flecting affective and cognitive experiences." —Arthur Norman 


LIBRARY JOURNAL, LXXXIII: 12, June 15, 1958. 


971. Ross, Basil. ''California Young Writers Angry and Otherwise," 
pp. 1850-1854. Notes on Kenneth Rexroth, Allen Ginsberg, Jack 
Kerouac, William Everson, Lawrence Ferlinghetti, Robert Duncan 
and other contemporary California authors, chiefly of a bio-biblio- 
graphical nature. —H. C. Woodbridge 


LONDON TIMES LITERARY SUPPLEMENT, April 18, 1958. 


972. "England Is Abroad," pp. 201-202. Provincialism, a disease 
long endemic in English life and literature, has resulted in such de- 
cay that since 1910, at least, many of the most accomplished writers 
in English are from outside England. Though the literature of 
America comes first to mind, Yeats's case is even more striking. 
Joyce and Synge, also, must be mentioned, as well as Pound, Eliot, 
and Tagore. This phenomenon is a typical result of Empire, as the 
prose of St. Augustine reminds us. More and more, English litera- 
ture will come from Sydney, Vancouver, Madras. In the last thirty 
years there has been more creative achievement in Oxford, Missis- 
sippi, than in Oxford, England. Three new novels emphasize the 
truth of these reflections: Sam Astrachan's An End to Dying, which 
belongs to Yiddish rather than English or American experience; 
Jan Carew's Black Midas, a picaresque novel from British Guiana; 
and Jerzy Peterkiewicz's Future to Let, which concerns Polish 
exiles in England. Each of these novels is very much superior to 
any likely to come from a young English novelist this year. 
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973. "William Dunbar," p. 208. The recent publication of Poems 
of William Dunbar, as the first of a Clarendon Press series of selec- 
tions from medieval poetry and prose, provides an opportunity to 
consider Dunbar's achievement and specific qualities. Although 
Professor Kinsley regards Dunbar's "wild comic fantasy" as his 
distinctive achievement, an examination of one of his religious poems 
and one of his highly personal lyrics will indicate that his genius was 
equally well displayed in serious poetry. Dunbar's "'Nativitie,'' mak- 
ing remarkable and detailed use of the liturgy of the Masses for 
Christmas Day, has prompted C. S. Lewis to write: "I would hesi- 
tate to read Milton's Hymn on the same evening with this."' As an 
example of personal lyric, "The Meditatioun in Wyntir'’ embodies 
the poignantly restrained emotion which gives Dunbar's poetry its 
beauty and power to move. 


974. Bergonzi, Bernard. ''An Early Wells Review of Henry James," 
p. 216. H. G. Wells wrote long, usually unsigned reviews of fiction 
in the Saturday Review from 1895 to 1897, in which he showed a 
more responsible and disinterested attitude toward fiction than he 
preserved in later years. A review of Henry James's Terminations, 
which appeared in the Saturday Review on June 1, 1895, and which 
Bergonzi confidently ascribes to Wells, is reproduced in this article. 
-Unsympathetic but not imperceptive, the review complains of James's 
involved style and betrays the first signs of the mounting irritation 
which, twenty years later, exploded in Boon. 


, April 25, 1958. 


975. “Katherine Mansfield," p. 225. A new exhibition of Katherine 
Mansfield's letters and manuscripts at New Zealand house will help 
re-create the woman and correct the legend. For an author with 
her unruffled reputation the papers may seem superfluous, but, 
showing her continued concern with ordinary things, they reveal that 
her sensitivity did not drive her back into the world of ideas, but 
sharpened her perception of the world around her. The exhibition 
helps us see why her best story, one in which her "deft humanity" 
triumphs, could be about Ma Parker, a charwoman, 


, May 2, 1958. 


976. "Professional Satirists,'' p. 240. One's interest in the pro- 
fessional satirists of the reign of George II] is revived by Mr. Ken- 
neth Hopkins's new study, Portraits in Satire. Silver-age writers 
have a way of being forgotten; except for Charles Churchill, none of 
these satirists has been edited for the past hundred years. Itis, 
therefore, enjoyable for us to be able to reconsider Christopher 
Anstey's The New Bath Guide, William Mason's Heroic Epistle to 
Sir William Chambers, and The Rolliad and The Anti-Jacobin. A 
variety of reflections results, again, from reconsidering William 
Gifford, Thomas James Mathias, or the very different John Wolcot. 
We are finally made aware that in spite of the brilliance of individual 
later satires, the beginning of the nineteenth century brought to a 
close the age of professional satirists. 


977. Godman, Stanley. "Lewis Carroll's Final Corrections to 
"Alice,'"' p. 248. For the alterations to be made for the edition of 
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1897, Carroll borrowed copies of Alice (1882) and Through the 
Looking Glass (1880) from his close friend, Mrs. H. T. Stretton. 
The numerous, minute alterations were carefully followed in the 
1897 edition, as can be seen from examining the copies of both 
books, now made available by Mrs. Stretton. Lewis's final intentions 
have rarely been respected in their entirety in representative edi- 
tions published since his death, and such notable editions as Every- 
man (1929) and Puffin (1946) ignore them altogether. The article 
includes a complete list of the very numerous corrections made in 
Mrs, Stretton's copies for the 1897 edition. 


» May 9, 1958. 


978. ''Well Met in Malgudi," p. 254, In a recent article in TLS, 
"England Is Abroad" (April 18, 1958), the critic pointed to the ever- 
diminishing contribution of England to English literature, and sug- 
gested that a new English literature would come from such places 
as Vancouver, Sydney, and Madras. The novels of R. K. Narayan, 
which began to appear in 1935 and which have received consistent 
praise from such critics as E. M. Forster, Graham Greene, and 
Elizabeth Bowen, demonstrate that for Madras, at any rate, the 
prophecy is largely fulfilled. Narayan's works can be divided into 
two groups of three each: Swami and Friends, The Bachelor of 
Arts, and The English Teacher form a sort of trilogy perhaps based 
on autobiography; Mr. Sampath, The Financial Expert, and The Guide 
are presented with external detachment. In addition to these, there 
is one other novel, Waiting for the Mahatma, fascinating but im- 
perfect, and two collections of short stories. The books are set in 
Malgudi, a fictitious town of complete reality. Narayan may be en- 
joyed for the excellence of his prose, for the unfamiliar society 
which soon becomes familiar without losing its power to charm, 
interest, or surprise, for his comic gift of the most rewarding kind, 
and for his humanism and his discoveries about mankind, presented 
with restraint and clarity. 


979. “What Is a Novel?" p. 255. To Dr. E. M. W. Tillyard's ques- 
tion whether the novel is a distinct kind of writing ''grounded...on 
certain habits of the human mind," one can answer confidently that 
it is. Ome distinctive mark is its unexclusiveness, ''its readiness, in 
principle, to take everything in, and its unwillingness to be tied down 
to a predetermined treatment of, or attitude to, its subject-matter." 
There are further marks: the novelist, unlike Swift in Gulliver's 
Travels, invents within a framework of the possibilities of actual 
life, and writing a novel is, furthermore, a process of groping, of 
exploration, of moral discovery within that framework. Even in the 
incoherent society of today, the novelist appeals to our desire to 
assess the tone and timbre of society. Despair, such as that of 
Samuel Beckett, would end the novel; one can hope that his works 
point neither to the future of the novel nor that of society. 


, May 16, 1958. 


980. ''The Exact Impression," p. 268. Although reviewing books is 
a pursuit full of difficulties and discouragements, the reviewer is 
rewarded by his fascination with recording as exactly as possible 
a first impression; later he may be fascinated in looking over his 
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old scrapbooks and comparing his first impression with his later 
judgment. Such a collection as Louise Bogan’s Selected Criticism, 
including reviews written over a period of thirty years, is genuinely 
useful to readers as well. One can see exactly how publications of 
Spender, Eliot, Pound, MacLeish, Compton-Burnett, or Yeats struck 
a reader of sensitivity and integrity at the time of publication. 
Although a good reviewer for a good magazine may be mistaken 
about the scale and importance of a work, he will have, toa greater 
extent than the more careful academic critic, a gift for conveying an 
exact impression of its essential flavor. The reviewer is, further- 
more, unhampered by the necessity of writing of established authors 
with due respect. 


981. "University Writing," p. 269. Although there is a special 
touchingness and inadequacy in most undergraduate writing at all 
times, the reader may be encouraged by publications of student work 
at The University of Leeds, at The University College of North 
Staffordshire and at The University of Nottingham. The Nottingham 
publication, Enquiry, shows some of the newer techniques of philo- 
sophical or logical thinking applied to problems of literary criti- 
cism. Older critics may be forced to reconsider some of their 
established critical principles, finding them either confused para- 
doxes, or instruments that need sharpening and polishing. 


» May 23, 1958. 


982. "Flamboyant Bibliophile,"' p. 282. Sir Kenelm Digby, who has 
recently been accorded new biographical studies by E. T. Bligh and 
R. T. Petersson, and most recently by Signor Vittorio Gabrielli (Sir 
Kenelm Digby: un inglese italianato nell' eta della controriforma) 
continues to exercise the fascination he did in his lifetime. Recipient 
of an adulatory dedication by Corneille and his collaborators, and 
of another by a member of the Academy at Siena, he was not less 
admired in England, and, among varied activities, introduced Hobbes 
to the work of Descartes. Above all, we think of Sir Kenelm as an 
actor; we think not of positive accomplishments but of encounters 
and adventures. It is more for his letters than for his printed works 
that he will continue to be read; in them he could best express his 
flamboyance and the observing spirit of his true nature. 


983. "Si Monumentum," p. 283. This is a decade of biographies not 
only monumental but, unlike the standard biographies of Victorian 
practice, admirable as well. Gordon Ray's Thackeray, Edgar John- 
son's Dickens, Leslie Marchand's Byron, and Ernest Jones's Sigmund 
Freud immediately come to mind, not to mention enormous collec- 
tions of letters and papers, the outriders of biography. The qualities 
of these works are those Henry James found in the novels of Wells 
and Bennett, saturation and possession. Perhaps saturation and pos- 
session are just one half of what we demand ina biography. Many 
apparently slighter biographies provide not a panorama but inter- 
pretation; they are critical rather than descriptive. Although the 
monumental biographers have given us the facts, the need to inter- 
pret the facts anew in each generation and from differing points of 
view will remain. —John K, Mathison 


— 
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MERCURE DE FRANCE, CCCXXXIII: 1137, Mai 1958. 


984. Vallette, Jacques. ''Lettres Anglo-Saxonnes: Sur la Biographie 
Littéraire," pp. 129-132. Vallette in a critical review of Leon Edel's 
Literary Biography (London, 1957) expresses different concepts of 
the role of a biographer from those of Edel. He feels that Edel 
is wrong in reducing the biographer's role merely to that of '"'un 
honnéte lettré."' (In French.) 


MERCURE DE FRANCE, CCCXXXIII: 1138, Juin 1958. 


985. Vallette, Jacques. "Lettres Anglo-Saxonnes: La Société 
Anglaise et le Théatre de John Osborne," pp. 342-346. Vallette in 
a discussion of Osborne's Look Back in Anger and The Entertainer 
states that he has tried to show the social value of the plays, but he 
finds that they contain weaknesses in both structure and psychology. 
(In French.) —Hensley C. Woodbridge 


MODERN LANGUAGE NOTES, LXXIII: 5, May 1958. 


986. Creed, Robert P. "Genesis 1316," pp. 321-325. The line does 
not alliterate: this may be a result of a slip on the part of the singer, 
who intended hraedl{ée but (influenced by ongann) achieved ofostl{ée. 


987. Livingston, Charles H. "Dialectal English Pie," pp. 325-327. 
Pie (referring to the "beam supporting the gin for loading lumber") 
derives from ONorm. pie < ONorm pier = OFr. puier, etc. 


988. Bowers, R. H. 'Impingham's Borrowings from Chaucer," pp. 
327-329. Ms proverbs ascribed to one Impingham contain allusions 
to Chaucer, 


989. Murray, W. A. "Donne's Gold-Leaf and His Compasses," pp. 
329-330. The two images in ''A Valediction: Forbidding Mourning" 
are related by the fact that the ''current chemical symbol for gold" 
was a point centered in a circle—which "suggests the compass 
image itself." This association may be derived from Paracelsus. 


990. Leiter, Louis H. ''Herrick's 'Upon Julia's Clothes,'" p. 331. 
“A submerged metaphor...permeates the texture....'' This metaphor, 
derived from angling, is apparent in goes, flows, liquefaction, cast, 
brave vibration, and taketh. It concludes with a surprise: it is the 
angler (the speaker) not the fish (Julia) who is taken. 


991. Baskett, Sam S. "A Damsel with a Dulcimer: An Interpreta- 
tion of Poe's 'Eleonora,'"' pp. 332-338. In addition to its autobio- 
graphical suggestions "Eleonora" should be read for its parallels 
to "Kubla Khan" and as a fictional counterpart of "The Poetic Prin- 
ciple,"' i.e., as an exposition of the view that artistic creation cul- 
minates in "a wild effort to reach the Beauty above.'' Poe's Ermen- 
garde and Coleridge's damsel thus perform similar functions for 
the speakers. 


992. Ziff, Larzer. ''The Ethical Dimension of 'The Custom House,'"' 
pp. 338-344, The introduction to The Scarlet Letter expresses a 


view (that one must achieve a correct balance between immersion 
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in the present and immersion in the past) which leads one to suppose 
that Hawthorne must have regarded The Scarlet Letter as ethically 
wanting: hence his use of modern settings in his later romances, 


993. Lauter, Paul. "The Narrator of 'The Blessed Damozel,'"' pp. 
344-348. Rossetti's poem should not be read as a presentation by 
the poet of the thoughts of a dead lady (with intermezzos on earth): 
it should be read as the lover's vision of his lady, his fancies as to 
what he hopes she is thinking. The poem is thus cioser both to the 
situation and to the despairing mood of ''The Raven" than has been 
supposed, despite Rossetti's failure to focus consistently upon the 
lover. 


994. Moynihan, William T. ''Fall and Winter in Frost," pp. 348-350. 
Fall and winter metaphors permeate Frost's poetry, e.g., in the fre- 
quent association of winter with hardship, stoicism, death, and re- 
birth, of fall with rebirth, and of spring and summer with ''the 
transient, the unreal." — Robert Pierson 


THE NATION, CLXXXVI: 23, June 7, 1958. 


995. Wilson, Edmund. "James Branch Cabell: 1879-1958," pp. 519- 
520. Cabell's fiction contains ''a survival of the romantic and chival- 
rous dream that so dominated the Southern mind. The whole philos- 
ophy of Cabell, in fact, of the dream's being preferable to reality, 
is deeply involved with the history of the South. And his bitterness 
is the bitterness of the South at having had this dream proved a fic- 
tion, and then somehow having had still to live on it."' Notable in 
Cabell's career were his ''courage and consistency" in going his 
own way. —T.O. Mallory 


THE NATION, CLXXXVI: 24-26, June 14-28, 1958. 


No relevant articles, 


NEUPHILOLOGISCHE MITTEILUNGEN, LIX: 2, April 1958. 


996. Frankis, P. J. ''The Testament of the Deer in Shakespeare," 
pp. 65-68. Frankis comments on Jaques's words on seeing a deer 
dying from wounds inflicted by a hunter (As You Like It, II, i, 47-49). 
He notes three other appearances of this theme, then moves to the 
deer's testament. He cites Bolle and others that The Testament of 
the Bucke is comparable to instructions for cutting up the carcass 
and to two poems in which a dying person makes a testament. He 
believes the source may have been a lost broadside, or the theme 
may have been absorbed as a folk tradition. —R. D. Jameson 


DIE NEUEREN SPRACHEN, Heft 4, 1958. 


997. Krause, Gerd. "Oliver Cromwell und der Puritanismus,"’ pp. 
147-161, Puritanism has many aspects: a reform movement in the 
church, part of the struggles for power of the 17th century. Even 
more important is the transformation of the inner world which 
Puritanism effected in the British spirit. The view that all Puritans 
opposed art and culture is untenable, but these were made subor- 
dinate to religious purposes. Calvinism and humanism were two 
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movements within Puritanism. Cromwell was in the middle, identi- 
fied with God whom he regarded as both the loving Father and the 
Master. God made no social distinctions. Chance has no part in 
Cromwell's world. The Puritan's problem was to harmonize human 
reason with divine revelation. Religion and politics flowed together 
as expression of the unity of Cromwell's being. Cromwell's attitude 
toward the nobility was determined by the qualities of the individual. 
What to do with the conquered and captured King Charles became a 
question of conscience. The defeat of the Royalists at Preston (1648) 
was taken as the sign from God. (In German.) —R. D. Jameson 


NINETEENTH-CENTURY FICTION, XII: 4, March 1958. 


998. Watt, Ian. "Conrad Criticism and The Nigger of the 'Nar- 
cissus,'" pp. 257-283. Conrad and his Nigger of the "Narcissus" 
are rescued from the toils of critics like Marvin Mudrick, whose 
objections evoke ''the problematic implications of our current criti- 
cal outlook.'"' The modern proscriptions of a shifting point of view, 
lofty generalization, and the cliche—which have "total individuali- 
zation as their basic premise''=-may be a "'valuable refinement of 
formal awareness," but applied fastidiously they damage our under- 
standing of Conrad's ''supreme objective" in his novel: the total of 
the ship and its crew. Conrad's symbolism, when properly limited 
to a "natural extension of...narrative content" ("homeophor"), is 
intelligible and demonstrable. Conrad awakens us to "'that feeling 
of unavoidable solidarity..., in uncertain fate, which binds men to 
each other and...to the visible world.'" 


999. Crompton, Louis. "Satire and Symbolism in Bleak House," 
pp. 284-303. With "a power and vividness elsewhere unmatched in 
English fiction," Dickens's Bleak House portrays 19th century social 
order, revealing its full meaning through descriptive imagery, sa- 
tiric commentary, and symbolism rather than the maze of "subplots 
and minor intrigues." In the antediluvian English social system, 
subject to an aristocracy which has fallen helplessly under the con- 
trol of a heartless upper middle class, the "elementary springs of 
life'' are drying up. Dickens's satire, measured against his lower- 
middle-class norm, exploiting a rich pastoral symbolism, moving 
frequently with the "almost bludgeoning irony" of Carlyle, illuminates 
reality with the art of fantasy which "by freeing the reader from the 
delusion that the absurd is the necessary, [can] restore him to free- 
dom and sanity." 


1000. Pedersen, Glenn. "Blake's Urizen as Hawthorne's Ethan 
Brand," pp. 304-314. Independently, Blake and Hawthorne arrived 
at "strikingly similar concepts of human psychology." Both dis- 
covered that the creative, integrated personality has freed itself 
from the exclusive domination of the intellect. Hawthorne's Ethan 
Brand parallels Blake's Urizen as a character who commits the 
“unpardonable sin" of allowing the intellect to supersede the emo- 
tions, destroying the heart, but who finally realizes his satanic con- 
dition, "annihilates it, and in effect redeems his past sinful life." 
In another parallel with Blake's myth, little Joe and his drunken 
father Bartram represent respectively ''the imaginative intuition of 
innocence" and "the obtuseness of adult experience...."' 


Salem 
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1001. Worth, George J. "Emily Bronté's Mr. Lockwood," pp. 315- 
320. Evidence shows that Emily Bronté "did intend him [Lockwood] 
to stand as a clearly defined figure, and that she indicated...in what 
light we are to regard him."' Distinguished by "an ill-disguised gre- 
gariousness, a sentimental...view of life and love, and a clumsy and 
tactless garrulity,'' Lockwood, with his false misanthropy, serves as 
a foil to the fiercely misanthropic Heathcliff; with his pretense, as 
a source of comedy; with his garrulity, as a means of igniting the 
action; and with his "absurdly stunted love affair" to provide a con- 
trast to the violent, "superhuman love of Heathcliff and Cathy...." 


1002. Baylen, Joseph O. "A Letter from Conan Doyle on the 
'Novelist-Journalist,'"' pp. 321-323. In his letter to W. T. Stead on 
January 22, 1893, Doyle outlines his objections to Stead's plans for 
a "' serialized co-operative novel''' based on contemporary events. 
The serial might be a financial success but certainly an artistic fail- 
ure because it must ignore character in favor of incident. The letter 
"reveals much of his [Doyle's] frame of reference as a novelist." 
The complete letter is published. 


1003. Haight, Gordon S. "'H. G. Wells's 'The Man of the Year 
article in the Pall Mall Budget predicting a physical structure for 
men similar to that of the Martians in the novel is traced to a real 
article, ''The Man of the Year Million,'' doubtlessly written by H. G. 
Wells, in the Pall Mall Budget for November 16, 1893. It describes 
a toothless, gumless man of the future, with large eyes, bald head, 
no ears or nose, living deep in a frigid earth. The caricature also 
referred to in the novel appeared in Punch, November 25, 1893. 


1004. Cook, Albert. "Conrad's Void," pp. 326-330. Central to 
Conrad's plots is the void, not chaos, "it is his whole fictional vision 
to render." —J. Wallace Donald 


NOTES AND QUERIES, V: 5, May 1958. 


1005. Lawless, Donald S. "Sir Robert Wiseman, Kt.,"' p. 185. Wise- 
man's will includes a number of interesting references (here ex- 
plained) to men of letters—Selden, Quarles, etc. 


1006. Hawkes, Terry. '"'Ficino and Shakespeare," pp. 185-186. 
Efforts to show that Shakespeare was influenced by Ficino have 
floundered on the apparent lack of an English translation which would 
have been accessible to Shakespeare; but a translation existed: pas- 
sages are included in Part II of William Fulwood's The Enemie of 
Idleness (1568, 1571, etc.). 


1007. Muir, Kenneth. "Wits Fittes and Shakespeare," pp. 186-187. 
The view sometimes expressed that Shakespeare read Copley's 
jestbook (1595) is based on evidences which are here reviewed and 
are found to be "'singularly unconvincing." 


1008. Purcell, J. M. "A. & C., 1,1, 42-43," pp. 187-188. Cleopatra's 
mysterious remarks (which Kittredge and Harrison have partially 
illumined) are further clarified by study of three then current prov- 
erbs which Cleopatra echoes. 
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1009. Miller, William E. ''Fustian Answer to a Tuftaffeta Speech," 
pp. 188-189. The speech associated with Middle Temple revels 
(Christmas, 1597) and attributed to John Hoskyns is notable not only 
for its burlesque of rhetorical fashions but also for subtle allusions 
to the legal profession. 


1010. Uhr, Leonard. "Hamlet's 'Coold Mother,'" pp. 189-190. Does 
Hamlet call Gertrude (I, ii, 77) "good" or "'coold"? If we accept the 
latter (see the 1604 ''Good" Quarto) we are committed to an "unusual, 
but defensible" reading of the play (e.g., the Queen's guilt will seem 
more certain and Hamlet's view of her less ambiguous than often 
supposed). 


1011. Hollard, Norman N. ''The Dumb-Show Revisited,''p.19l. The 
power of words to wound (cf. poison poured into the King's ears) is 
frequently stressed in Hamlet: hence the dumb-show. Claudius 
contains himself upon witnessing a reenactment of the murder; but he 
"loses control'' "upon the talk of the poisoning" (N. N. H.'s italics) — 
a point that would not be understood had the dumb-show not preceded 
the ''Mousetrap." 


1012. Seng, Peter J. "The Riddle Song in Merchant of Venice," pp. 
191-193. Critics have variously shown how the song ''Tell me where 
is fancy bred?" leads Bassanio to the right casket. Fox-Strangway 
(1923) and Gray (1927) have explored the possibility of phonetic clues, 
especially rhymes with the unspoken lead. Granville-Barker has 
protested (1937) but study of both the context and literary practice 
of the day supports Fox-Strangway and Gray. 


1013. Hoepfner, Theodore C. "M.O.A.1. - Twelfth Night," p. 193. 
The initials (II, v, 118-151) may stand for ''Malevolus omnino amore 
infelix facitur'' - a reading consistent with preceding and subsequent 
references to Malvolio. 


1014, Thompson, Karl F. "The Feast of Pride in Troilus and 
Cressida," pp. 193-194. Texts of III, iii, 143 vary: the Quarto has 
fasting, the Folio feasting. The former makes perfect sense; but the 
latter is richer in its suggestions and is therefore preferable. 


1015, Currie, H. Macl. "Milton and 'Dionysius Afer,''' pp. 194-195. 
Among the writers Milton was said by Aubrey to have read with his 
nephews was one who has apparently resisted identification, but he 
is probably to be identified with Dionysius Periegetes. 


1016, Gottfried, Rudolf B. 'Milton and Poliziano,"' pp. 195-196. The 
phrase (Lycidas, 1.62) describing Orpheus's head underwent various 
changes before reaching ''His goary visage''—changes which reveal 
Milton's good taste and which parallel (and may be indebted to) 
Poliziano's Nutricia. 


1017. Eagle, Roderick L. "Shakespeare's Learned Ladies," p. 197. 
Passages in several plays suggest heroines of considerable classical 
learning, especially in Ovid. 


1018. Mackerness, E. D. ''Two Chaucer Allusions of 1659," pp. 197- 
198, The anonymous Periammi Epidemon; or, Vulgar Errors... 
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(1659) contains "curious Excerpts" from Chaucer (GenProl 437-8 
and WBTProl 227-228). 


1019. Morris, B. R. Watson and ‘Troilus and Cressida,' "' 
pp. 198-199. No. 20 in Watson's Superius (1590) contains the line 
"Tell Cressed Troyilus is dead for loue" - which interestingly em- 
phasizes Troilus's fate: most allusions to the story stress Cressida's 
fall. 


1020. Wright, B. A. "Note on Milton's 'Shook the Arsenal,'" pp. 
199-200. The phrase (PR, IV, 270) means ''brandished the Piraeus": 
the "Arsenal" being the dockyard at Piraeus and "Shook" suggesting 
oratorical gesture. 


1021. Wright, B. A. "Note on Milton's 'Worth Ambition,’" p. 200. 
The phrase (PL, I, 262) means "worth striving for." 


1022. Whiting, George. ''Syene and Meroe," pp. 200-201. The iden- 
tity of two places which Satan showed Jesus is elucidated; a long de- 
scription of Syene is quoted from Illus. London News (May 21, 1859, 
p. 487). 


_1023. Parker, William Riley. ''The Date of Samson Agonistes: A 
Postscript," pp. 201-202. A rereading of the "Anonymous Biogra- 
pher" (Cyriack Skinner?) suggests that Milton began SA before the 
Restoration. 


1024. Wright, B. A. "Stressing of the Preposition Without in the 
Verse of Paradise Lost,'' pp. 202-203. Without should sometimes 
be stressed on the first syllable, sometimes on the second: the re- 
sultant music, while not always ''natural,"' is more in keeping with 
the tones of particular passages than would be an unvarying stress 
upon the second syllable. 


1025. Wright, B. A. “Note on Milton's 'Night-Founder'd,' " pp. 203- 
204. Despite the objections of Keightley and Eliot, Milton does not 
err in allowing a foundered skiff to be moored (PL, I, 203-206): 
foundered may be read as "'lost"' instead of as "sunk." 


1026. Wright, B.A. '"'Counsels Different,'" p. 205. Different should 
be read as "'differing'' and the passage (PL, I, 635-637) paraphrased: 
"If differing opinions on the plan to be followed, or danger shunned 
by me in pursuing the one decided on, have lost our hopes." 


1027. Wright, B. A. "'Shade' for 'Tree' in Milton's Poetry," pp. 
205-208. Milton uses shade mostly as an equivalent of tree: a study 
of this usage clarifies various passages. 


1028. Parker, WilliamRiley. ''Three Footnotes to Milton Biography," 
p. 208. Notes are given on the date of Deborah Milton's marriage, 
on the date of Cyriack Skinner's marriage, and on the baptismal date 
of Christopher Milton's son John. 


1029. Wright, B. A. "Note on Paradise Lost, Il, 70-81," pp. 208-209. 
(1) The irony is generally missed (for "all is vain boasting"); (2) 1. 81 
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echoes Aeneid VI, 129 (cf. PL, Il, 432-433); (3) drench (1. 73) means 
"a medicinal, soporific, or poisonous drink." 


1030. Treip, Mindele C. ''Paradise Lost, Il, 257-262 and XII, 561- 
569,'' pp. 209-210. The passages exemplify the "innumerable in- 
verted parallels of speech and situation in which Hell is seen as the 
mocking mirror image of Heaven'': Adam's speech echoes Mammon 
in its emphasis upon humility, endurance, etc. 


1031, Ryskamp, Charles. "John Gilbert Cooper and Dodsley's 
Museum," pp. 210-211. Identifications are made of works by Cooper 
appearing May 10, 1746 - May 23, 1747. 


1032. Morse, J. Mitchell. "A Pun in 'Lycidas,'" p. 211. "Next 
Camus...went footing...'': following Florio, Milton may have intended 


footing to suggest pedant. 


1033. Maurer, Wallace. "Dryden's Bad Memory and a Narrow 
Escape,'' pp. 212-213. In the controversy over the Duchess of York's 
"account of her conversion'' Dryden erroneously cites Lord Herbert 
of Cherbury; but fortunately for Dryden, Stillingfleet failed to catch 
the error. 


1034. Seng, Peter J. "Donne's Compass Image," p. 214-215. The 
existence of an anonymous 17th-century poem (Folger 452.5, fols. 
25V-26) comparing lovers to a compass shows that what Donne per- 
formed was not ''so bizarre a feat as Dr. Johnson found it...." 


1035. Evans, G. Blackmore. "George Herbert's 'Jordan,'" p. 215. 
Crosart's interpretation (1874) of the title (Jordan the Christian 
counterpart of Helicon and therefore Herbert's inspiration) is sup- 
ported by two contemporary poems where the Jordan clearly so 
figures (one written in imitation of ''The Temple," the other a memo- 
rial to Herbert). 


1036. Knapp, Lewis M. "Griffith's Monthly Review as Printed by 
Strahan," pp. 216-217. Wm. Strahan's account books throw con- 
siderable light upon the publishing history of the Monthly; were 
similar records for the Critical Review to turn up a fruitful com- 
parative study could be made. 


1037. Cutts, John P. "Volpone's Song: A Note on the Source and 
Jonson's Translation,"' pp. 217-219. The songs beginning ''Come my 
CELIA, let vs proue" and ''Kisse me sweet: The warie louer'' echo 
Catullus V far more significantly than Catullus VII, which Herford 
and Simpson cite. 


1038. Golden, Samuel A. '"'The Bells Only Jambled,'" p.219. To 
jamble is not a variant of to jangle; it refers rather to ''unenthusi- 
astic, inexpert and even deliberately muffled bell-sounds." 


1039. Long, Littleton. "Swift's Arithmetic," p. 219. The article re- 
views arithmetical lapses in Gulliver and points out one in A Modest 
Proposal hitherto overlooked. 


1040. Dilworth, E. N. "Boswell in America," p. 220. Two passages 
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from Boswell's An Account of Corsica... (1768) were quoted in 
Bickerstaff's Boston Almanack for 1769. 


1041. Bawcutt, N. W. ''More Echoes in Pope's Poetry,'' pp. 220-221. 
Parallels, particularly to the Dunciad, in Shakespeare, Dryden, Lady 
Winchelsea, and Prior, are shown. 


1042. Cross,Gustav. ''John Marston's Vocabulary, XV,'' pp.221-222. 
Citations are given supplementing OED. 


1043. Wright, B. A. "Note on Collins's Use of the Word Springs," 
p. 222. That 1. 3 of 'Ode to Evening" refers to brooks is clarified 
by the original version: "brawling springs" (for "brawling" Collins 
happily substituted ''solemn"'). 


1044. Anon. "Note on PL, II, 1052-3,"' p. 222. The lines resemble 
Dante, Paradiso, XXVIII, 19-21. 


1045. Allott, Kenneth. "A Birthdzy Exercise by Matthew Arnold," 
p. 225. Antedating his earliest extant English verse is a Latin poem 
(here printed) in honor of Arnold's sister Frances's birthday. 


1046. Coburn, Kathleen. "Original Versions of Two Coleridge Coup- 
lets," pp. 225-226. Versions have been found in a Huntington Li- 
brary Ms in addition to the Mitchell Library (Sydney) Ms cited N&Q, 
IV (October 1957), 454-455, 


1047. Rawson, C. J. ''Tristram Shandy and Candide," p. 226, Par- 
allels to Voltaire cited in Sterne may indicate an indebtedness on 


Sterne's part in view of other passages explicitly referring to 
Candide. —Robert Pierson 


PHILOLOGICAL QUARTERLY, XXXVII: 1, January 1958. 


1048. Cummings, Sherwood. ‘Science and Mark Twain's Theory of 
Fiction," pp. 26-33. Scholars have failed to recognize that ''the 
idea of scientific determinism was.,.implicit in Mark Twain's earli- 
est reading and thinking," and that it led to his own theory that char- 
acters become real "'only when depicted with reference to their 
formative environment.'' Darwin and Hippolyte Taine were the main 
influences on Twain, whose best works—the "river novels,'' Tom 
Sawyer, Huckleberry Finn, and Pudd'nhead Wilson—"are superb 
illustrations of the contemporary theory that character must be true 
to its training and milieu.'’ Twain joins Howells, Hamlin Garland, 
and Edward Eggleston as members "of the literary movement through 
realism toward naturalism." 


1049. Kelly, George. ''Poe's Theory of Unity," pp. 34-44. Though 
tempered by certain principles of objectivity, the most important 
aspect of Poe's theory, the "unity of effect'' produced by a work on 
"its interpreter...,'' led toward subjectivism. Beauty was for him 
not a quality in the object, but an effect. The artist must concentrate 
on '"'a certain unique or single effect...,''' which gives to a literary 
work its unity. His final conception of this theory of the unity of 
effect appeared in his 1842 review of Hawthorne's Twice Told Tales, 
in which Poe established "a one to one correlation" on a psycho- 
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logical basis between the "aesthetic object'' and the "aesthetic ex- 
perience,'' so that ultimately unity of effect becomes a teleological 
principle governing the structure of that object, which effect in the 
plot of prose fiction has as its symbol the denouement (a "'revela- 
tion"), ''a species of effect.'' In his Eureka Poe resolves ''the riddle 
of the universe.,..through the insights of his aesthetic theory...."' 


1050. Berthoff, W. B. "'A Lesson on Concealment': Brockden 
Brown's Method in Fiction,"' pp. 45-57. Brown's long short story 
"A Lesson on Concealment" (1800) is used to show that his work is 
"essentially a fiction of ideas...,'' which, as with Godwinian notions, 
are investigated, tested, and exposed ''to the risks of human nature 
and conduct" and that the loosely connected episodes actually re- 
enact a ''common theme." ''A Lesson on Concealment''—'"much of a 
piece with his major novels''—is no mere Gothic tale, for the char- 
acters are involved in an "irreconcilable moral conflict": they 
“attempt to act morally by their various lights and they fail...."" Out 
of it and of most of his best work is evolved "an idea of the moral 
life itself...,'' that is worked out in a 'meaningful and progressive" 
dialect, a "class of emotions’ — at once "a class of ideas''— which 
governs the structure and which therefore makes of his work not 
tracts, but dramatizations of human experience. 


1051. Cochrane, Rexmond C. "Francis Bacon in Early Eighteenth 
Century English Literature," pp. 58-79, In the later 17th century, 
Bacon was used by the Cambridge Platonists to combat the material- 
istic psychology of Hobbes and by defenders of the Royal Society to 
show that no conflict could exist between the truth in God's Words 
and in His Works. Early 18th-century followers of the Cambridge 
Platonists, Addison, Steele, their coterie on the Spectator, Tatler, 
and Guardian, as well as Shaftesbury and Berkeley, ignored Bacon 
the philosopher and statesman—his Essays were the most frequently 
reprinted of his works. He was needed to help prove God's existence. 
He became a ''teacher to mankind," another Plato, in the Platonic 
essayists and poets, who joined the natural world of the one to the 
moral world of the other. Foreshadowed by the Spectator, given 
status by Pope, accepted by Thomson and his fellows of ''the New- 
tonian illumination...,''' this ''commonplace and uncritical linking..." 
of Bacon and Plato was carried into the 19th century by Shelley, 
Coleridge, and Tennyson. 


1052. MacKinnon, M. H. M. "Sir John Harington and Bishop Hall," 
pp. 80-86. A hitherto unnoticed document in the controversy over 
"the marriage of the clergy and the question of the voluntary separa- 
tion of man and wife" (the then-puritan Reverend Joseph Hall taking 
the affirmative and the staunch Church of England Harington, the 
negative), an essay-letter written for publication during or after 
1607 from the latter to the former is here printed from Harington's 
commonplace book (Brit. Mus. Add Ms 27632, ff. 35-40). "On fairly 
intimate terms with both Elizabeth and James lI...,'' Harington cites 
their opinions in the letter, which discloses other fields of interest 
"of the writer, already renowned as a translator [of Ariosto], an 
inventor, and a court wit," 


1053. Wasiolek, Edward. ''Relativity in Gulliver's Travels," pp. 110- 


116. "The idea of relativity, borrowed consciously or unconsciously 
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from Berkeley, is for Swift a structural device that informs his 
central satiric purpose, the attack on man's pride."' By means of 
“the dramatic dialectic of relativity,"' the ''principle of contradic- 
tion" as used by Berkeley, Swift in Books I and II dramatizes ''the 
contradictory nature of man's physical attributes" in order to ex- 
pose in Book IV "his indeterminate status as man and beast'' and 
in Book IIi dramatizes ''the contradictory nature of his intellect" 
in order to reveal in Book IV "his indeterminate status as rational 
and irrational.'' Swift uses the idea of relativity to pillory progres- 
sively and with cumulative force man's pride in externals, in more 
meaningful qualities, and in his ''very right to consider himself a 
human being.'' Handsomeness becomes ugliness; cleverness, folly; 
rationality, irrationality; and homo sapiens, a brute. 


1054. Jarrell, Mackie L. ''The Handwriting of the Lilliputians," 
pp. 116-119. The conclusion of R. W. Frantz (HLQ, I [1938], 329- 
334) that Swift's description of the Lilliputians' handwriting stems 
from the spurious Captain William Symson's A New Voyage to the 
East-Indies (1715) is shown to be inaccurate. Sir William Temple's 
essay "Of Heroick Virtue" (printed 1690) and John Ovington's authen- 
tic A Voyage to Suratt (1696), a large part of which is incorporated 
into Symson's work, are shown by a comparative analysis of the 
respective passages to have contributed more similar detail than 
Symson gave. Swift may have combined, "one is tempted to be- 
lieve,'' all three. 


1055. Greason, A. LeRoy, Jr. ''Fielding's The History of the Pres- 
ent Rebellion in Scotland,'' pp. 119-123. The first copy of Fielding's 
pamphlet was located in 1933 by Ifan Kyrle Fletcher and republished 
in 1934, a facsimile of the first edition, London: Mary Cooper, 1745. 
Bibliographical descriptions of this, of ''a second London printing" 
the same year, of ''a new edition" (Dublin, 1745), and of an edition 
printed in Boston by Daniel Henchman—the first Fielding work re- 
printed in America—are given. Henchman ran off two printings: 
two copies bear imprint date "1744" ("a hurried job'"' probably done 
early in 1746) and one has 1746. These reprintings and new editions 
attest to the popularity of Fielding's anti-Jacobite pamphlet. (Loca- 
tions of the copies are cited.) 


1056. Drew, Fraser Bragg. ‘John Masefield and the Manchester 
Guardian," pp. 126-128. Despite the fact that Masefield himself, his 
critic-biographers, and his bibliographers largely ignore his con- 
tributions to the Guardian, he wrote 390 "articles, many unsigned 
and others merely initialled, ...between August 26, 1903 and Octo- 
ber 16, 1924, all but eleven before 1916."' Of these, 318 were book 
reviews still unreprinted; of the remaining items—poetry, miscel- 
laneous prose articles, and short stories or sketches—only in the 
last instance have an appreciable number been reprinted. As Mase- 
field retold one still uncollected story, "In the Roost," in the long 
poem "Dauber" (1912), his early newspaper work merits careful 
attention. —John B. Shipley 
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THE REVIEW OF ENGLISH STUDIES, (n.s.) IX: 34, May 1958. 


1057. Sisam, Kenneth. ''Beowulf's Fight With The Dragon," pp. 129- 
140. The details of scenic background (the place where the Hoard 
was buried) and of previous history (that of the Hoard itself) are 
"often vague and inconsistent, but...the account of the central inci- 
dent, the fight itself, will bear close examination and gain from it," 
the fight being the most interesting element to an Anglo-Saxon audi- 
ence. The whole incident, particularly the three rounds of the fight, 
is discussed. The long account of Wiglaf and the craven ten is justi- 
fied by several reasons, one being that "the medium is heroic nar- 
rative, not drama." In round 3 Wiglaf plunges his sword into the 
Dragon's vulnerable underparts, and the mortally wounded Beowulf 
rips with his knife (seax) ''somewhere along the middle line of the 
soft throat and belly" to dispatch the monster. 


1058. Johnson, Francis R. "Two Treatises By Thomas Digges," 
pp. 141-145. New evidence is presented that Digges wrote A Briefe 
Report of the Militarie Services done in the Low Countries, by the 
Erle of Leicester.... (London, 1587)[S.T.C. No. 7285] and A Briefe 
and true report of the Proceedings of the Earle of Leycester for the the 
Teliefe of the Towne of Sluce.... (London, 1590) ) [S.T No. 7284). 
The lat latter, an intended addition to Digges's Stratioticos (2nd ed., 
London, 1590), is "identical with...the versions in Ms. Cotton Galba 
DI, fols. 203 ff. and 221 ff...."" The item printed with A Briefe and 
true report, entitled Another addition concerning certaine chiefe 
Officers of an Armie...," is in Ms form in Ms. Cotton Galba C VIII, 
fols. 263-6, which has Digges's signature in two places. For the 
1587 pamphlet, circumstantial evidence of Digges's authorship "is 
overwhelming": it is addressed to "Sir I. A. Knight,'' a Sir John 
Arundel of Tolverne, knighted in 1585, a good friend of Digges's; two 
copies bear the printed signature "'T.D."'; and the printer, Arnold 
Hatfield, was one Digges would have gone to. 


1059. Maud, Ralph N. ''Some Lines From Pope," pp. 146-151. The 
editors of the Twickenham edition admit into Pope's "Coronation 
Epistle'' (Minor Poems [London and New Haven], V1, 124) 16 lines 
beginning '''In this strange Town a different Course we take,'" first 
noticed but not printed by Owen Ruffhead. The risqué lines ending 
the ''virginal Coronation Epistle" create an esthetic problem that 
may be resolved by (1) showing on the basis of Ms citations and tex- 
tual analysis that the lines do not really form part of the "'Corona- 
tion Epistle" and then (2) showing by a contextual and linguistic 
analysis that these lines more appropriately end a verse letter to 
one of Princess Caroline's ladies-in-waiting to whom ''The Court 
Ballad" (December 1716), also a bawdy poem, was addressed. 


1060. Montgomerie, William. "William Motherwell and Robert A. 
Smith," pp. 152-159. In order to lead to an accurate presentation 
of Scottish West Country Ballads, the correspondence between 1825- 
28 of Motherwell at Paisley and Smith at Edinburgh is examined. 
The letters reveal Smith as untrustworthy as a ballad collector— 
he admits he forged both songs and melodies—and as a bad influence 
on the fundamentally honest scholar Motherwell, the first to attempt 
accurate editing of Scottish ballads. Andrew Blaikie, a Paisley 
friend of Motherwell's who is mentioned in the letters, also comes 
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off well. Brief mention is made by the beginning of the article of 
Gavin Grieg, who is greater than Sir Walter Scott and Motherwell 
in the field of Scottish balladry. 


1061. Needham, Geoffrey. "Additions and Alterations in Cotton Ms. 
Julius E VII," pp. 160-164. The article gives examples of the nearly 
300 additions and less frequent alterations made in 15 of the 39 
pieces in this Ms, possibly by a scribe in Bury St. Edmunds after 
1032. Favorite insertions, such as god(e) after aelmihtig (used asa 
noun); spelling corrections, as ponne for the miswritten adverb 

one; and the supplying of omissions are noted. Two kinds of alter- 
ations are discussed: those made over an erasure, which "'provide 
the best examples of the corrector's hand," and those cancelling ''a 
letter by punctum delens,'' with a substitute written above mainly to 
correct vowels in inflectional syllables. 


1062. Ngrgaard, Holger. ''Translations of the Classics into English 
Before 1600," pp. 164-172. The list of Greek and Latin authors 
translated into English before 1600 serves as a corrective to the 
corresponding list in R. R. Bolgar, The Classical Heritage (Cam- 
bridge, 1954). Inaccurate dates, names, descriptions of Mss, etc. 
are corrected, and items that Dr. Bolgar overlooked are given. 


1063. McManaway, James G. ''Writing in Sand in Titus Andronicus 
IV. i," pp. 172-173. Stage directions note that the ravished Lavinia, 
her tongue cut out and her hands chopped off, is to write in sand with 
a staff by holding it in her mouth and by guiding "it with her stumps," 
an action the Elizabethans must have found pathetic, not disgusting, 
for as Hugh Savage's Annals of Shakespeare's School (typescript in 
Folger Shakespeare Library, p. 12) indicates sand was their school- 
day writing tablet. 


1064, Walker, Alice. ''Merry Wives of Windsor, III. iii. 176 
('Uncape'),'' p. 173. The Folio reading “uncape" is ''an error for 
‘untapis,' meaning 'to come out of cover or hiding,'" a conjecture 
given support by OED definitions of "untapis" and "'tapis." 


1065. Powers, Doris C. "Donne's Compass,''pp.173-175. The device 
"=a compass inscribing a circle upon a tablet—" of the 16th-century 
printer Christophe Plantin was used imagistically not only in 
Guarini's Riposta dell' Amante (Venice, 1598), which influenced 
Donne's "A Valediction: forbidding mourning," but also in Donne's 
poems of 1593-97. Donne probably owned at least two works printed 
by Plantin, one in 1579 and the other, 1599. In the poem "Love's 
Progress" evidence is found at line 79 that Donne himself knew of. 
the device, the word ''firmness''(line 80) being equated with the fixed 
foot of the compass which sometimes bore the legend Constantia in 
the device. Donne is indebted to several sources for his varied geo- 
metric imagery: his schoolboy knowledge of Euclid; the Plantin de- 
vice for a casual allusion; and Guarini's poem for richer, more pro- 
found use of the compass and circle figure. —John B, Shipley 


SOUTHWEST REVIEW, XLIII: 3, Summer 1958. 


1066. Flanagan, John T. ‘Conrad Richter: Romancer of the South- 
west," pp. 189-196. Richter’s four books of stories about the South- 
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west are ''atmospheric, dramatic, and episodic," unlike his detailed, 
documentary novels of the early Ohio Valley. The technique of 
Richter in these Southwestern ''romances" is similar to that of Willa 
Cather in point of view, in selectivity, and in episodic quality. 


1067. Westbrook, Max. 'The Themes of Western Fiction," pp. 
232-238. A basic motif in American fiction is that of "revolt-and- 
search,"' in which a hero rebels against institutional evil and 
searches for a code or setting that will enable him to express ab- 
stract belief. Underlying this motif is the idea that ''truth cannot be 
embodied in an institution or written down in a list of rules,"' and that 
the hero has intuitive or symbolic understanding of the truth. Western 
fiction, in many ways, provides an ideal setting for this revolt and 
search. Six themes evolving from the idea of intuitive or symbolic 
understanding of truth are identified and illustrated by examples of 
western fiction: (1) Nature is a better source of truth than man- 
made institutions; (2) a fist fight provides a better evaluation of a 
man than a drawing room conversation; (3) intuitive knowledge and 
empirical knowledge are superior to book-learning; (4) language 
cannot denote what is truly important; (5) the best men are frequently 
cast out of society because they are the best men; (6) symbolic ac- 
tion is the most valid expression of value. 


1068. Morgan, H. Wayne, "The Early Thornton Wilder," pp. 245- 
253. Wilder in the 1920's was engaged primarily in the defense of 
stability and of literary precision. He ''stood firmly in the Puritan 
tradition of American letters, depending on literary form, crafts- 
manship, and tradition to preserve that which was best from the past 
and to fashion higher goals for the present. His assumption that 
there were lasting truths and standards inherited from the past 
marked his classicism and set him apart from the currents of ex- 
perimentalism and romanticism in philosophy, the arts, and litera- 
ture that dominated the 1920's. He posed the question that every 
generation of artists must answer: How much of the past can be 
accepted by the present, and how well can the two standards be 
blended?" An artist rather than a prophet, “his early work reflected 
his search for an island of security in a time of great change." 
—Robert C. Jones 


STUDIES IN PHILOLOGY, LV: 2, April 1958. Renaissance Studies. 


1069. Surtz, Edward, S. J. 'John Fisher and the Scholastics," pp. 
136-153. Like Erasmus and More, Fisher gives Scholasticism a 
qualified approval. The most conservative of the three, Fisher re- 
lies on the authority of the Fathers and the Schoolmen in defending 
the "single Mary" doctrine (De Unica Magdalena). Moreover, in his 
replies to Luther (Assertionis Lutheranae Confutatio...and Defensio 
Regiae Assertionis...) Fisher cites distinguished Scholastics from 
Alexander of Hales to William of Ockham, with special commenda- 
tion for Thomas Aquinas. Though Fisher has no praise for late 
Scholasticism and condemns the style of the Schoolmen, his ideal 
seems to be a combination of the old Scholasticism and the new 
Humanism. 


1070. Blayney, M. S. andG. H. "The Faerie Queene and an English 


Version of Chartier's Traité de l'Esperance," pp. 154-163. The 
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Faerie Queene (Book I, Cantos 9-10) is similar to Alain Chartier's 


Traité de l'Esperance (c. 1428-1433) in allegorical plan (the en- 
counter with Despair and instruction by Faith, Hope, and Charity), 
descriptive details (especially the description of Despair), and, 
occasionally, in phrasing. Since a manuscript copy of an English 
version (probably by Sir John Fortescue) of the French work is 
known to have been in the Earl of Leicester's library, these simi- 
larities may be accounted for by Spenser's knowledge of the French 
original or, more probably, the English version. 


1071. Nash, Ralph. "Ben Jonson's Tragic Poems," pp. 164-186, 
Sejanus and Catiline are both non-Aristotelian (in denial of pity, 
acceptance of crowded stage, complex plot, etc.) and non-Shake- 
spearean (in historical accuracy, concentration on public rather than 
private life, etc.). Both plays exemplify Renaissance faith in his- 
torical parallels, treat the body politic as a central character, and 
ignore psychological complexity in the tragic characters in favor of 
"simplifying generalizations about political types and motives for 
political conduct" (thereby focusing more clearly an "interesting" 
theoretical problem). For these reasons they seem to be the "kind 
of tragedy that the Renaissance ought logically to produce." Since 
they ignore what readers of English literature instinctively demand 
in "tragedies,'' perhaps they should be designated "tragic poems." 
Jonson's tragedies are "'solid,"' "honest,'' and "gravely-intentioned,"' 
marked by "competent artistry." 


1072. Stapleton, Laurence. ''The Theme of Virtue in Donne's Verse 
Epistles,"' pp. 187-200. ''Virtue'' in Donne's epistles is only partly 
Stoical self-mastery. It is also an echo of Platonic "virtue," the 
unity of which Socrates defends in Protagoras. ''Donne virtually 
equates the Platonic idea of virtue as...indivisible, with the Para- 
celsian...'balsam,' or 'life-force...,'''a combination of emphasis on 
its unity with its operative energy,'' the Platonic idea often ex- 
pressed in Paracelsian imagery. Such an interpretation of "virtue" 
increases the importance of the later verse epistles in Donne's 
thought, illuminates Donne's epistle ''To Sir Rowland Woodward" 
("There is no Vertue, but Religion."), and provides new insight into 
the meaning of the controversial Anniversaries. 


1073. Koehler, G. Stanley. ''Milton on 'Numbers,' 'Quantity,' and 
Rime," pp.201-217. In his remarks on prosody prefatory to Paradise 
Lost Milton uses terminology (especially "numbers" and ''quantity") 
with various meaning in Renaissance poetics, as quotations from 
various theorists show. This looseness of usage should militate 
against inflexible interpretations, especially that which argues that 
Milton wrote strictly decasyllabic verse. Various kinds of evidence 
are cited to show that Milton probably means "number" to apply to 
the single foot, its 'aptness"' including much more than counting of 
syllables. By ''quantity'' Milton probably means syllable length, a 
resource for reinforcing or varying the rhythmic pattern. Milton's 
denunciation of rime (perhaps in answer to Dryden) is probably di- 
rected at the specialized couplet rime, since rime, like ''quantity," 
confirms the "ground rhythm" at the end of the line, but does so 
monotonously. It is a "troublesome bondage" just when the poet ''is 
most aware of his need for freedom." 
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1074. Wells, William et al. "Literature of the Renaissance in 1957: 
A Bibliography," pp. 219-422. —John C. Broderick 


THOUGHT, XXXIII: 128, Spring 1958. 


1075. Ong, Walter J. "Voice as Summons for Belief," pp. 43-61. A 
literary work is, in its totality, a word. It receives vicarious exist- 
ence in space through writing. A speaker or writer hears his words 
within himself, and a hearer or reader repeats the words within 
himself—a kind of I-thou situation within oneself. A word, eman- 
ating from one physical and psychological interior, penetrates 
another. Such intellectual activity implies belief in communication 
and in the communicator. Belief that (concerning fact) is less than 
belief in (a person). Intimacy is better served today through com- 
munication media. The voice is regaining prestige over sight. 
"Personalism" suggests that the Gutenberg era is ending. 


1076. Floan, Howard R. "Saroyan and Cervantes' Knight," pp. 81- 
92. Though Saroyan is not influenced by any writer, his successful 
work of the '30s is reminiscent of Don Quixote. Many of his char- 
acters, unable to fulfill their own dreams, are pathetic. Others will 
not yield their visions and, like Don Quixote, cannot reconcile them- 
selves to their daily routines. Saroyan stresses the estrangement 
of the idealist and the poetry of the human spirit. His own Quixotism 
rests in his inability to recognize persons for what they are: his 
characters have an inconsistent innocence about them. His sympathy 
for them covers the severity implicit in his view of man (a deviation 
from Cervantes). He suggests that human suffering has an efficacy 
and beauty of its own. His treatment of the trials of immigrants in 
America presents a peculiarly American aspect of a universal theme. 


1077. Albertson, Clinton. "Anglo-Saxon Literature and Western 
Culture," pp. 93-116. Scholarship has exposed the illusion that 
England entered the stream of western culture only in Chaucer's 
time. The fusion of Roman culture with the Celtic, the Germanic, 
and the Byzantine, however, is little understood. Beowulf and Cyne- 
wulf are no more barbaric and un-Roman than are the illumination 
of the Lindisfarne Gospels, the Ruthwell Cross, and the Sutton Hoo 
jewelry. The Germano-Roman fusion—the source of western cul- 
ture—is evident in Beowulf, and its Christian quality results from 
this combination and not from later revisers. Anglo-Saxon litera- 
ture reveals the heroic northern mind's becoming Roman and west- 
ern. Rome's dying culture became revitalized and sea-changed in 
the hands of her conquerors, and the Empire grew again. 
—Charles F. Wheeler 


THE TULANE DRAMA REVIEW, II: 3, May 1958. 


1078. Gassner, John. "Tragic Perspectives: A Sequence of 
Queries," pp. 7-22. Gassner doubts the possibility of writing a new 
Poetics; he feels that it is necessary to ''evaluate plays as separate 
entities,’ to examine "individual works with a view to ascertaining 
their uniqueness rather than degree of conformity to genre."' The 
concept of "ideal tragedy"' may produce idolatry, for a play or fora 
golden age of the past not now recoverable. It is also an error to 
make "tragicality a major criterion," for it ''amounts to saying that 
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if the play is bad, it cannot be a tragedy, and if it is a tragedy it 
cannot be bad."" Definitions of genre are useful for elementary ap- 
proaches to a play, but they are aposteriori, and will lead to stagna- 
tion unless later genius violates the rules. Definitions of tragedy 
do serve to measure later plays; they should "give support and guid- 
ance to our country's major ventures in serious playwriting—psycho- 
logical and social drama. Social drama can be tragic; ''verisimili- 
tude is not intrinsically anti-tragic.'' Modern conventions need not 
destroy the possibility of tragedy; prose plays may be poetic without 
being in verse. Gassner defends the tragic stature of Willy Loman, 
and suggests the term "low tragedy" for modern democratic drama, 
in contrast with aristocratic "high drama" of earlier ages. 


1079. Ribner, Irving. ''The Gods Are Just: A Reading of King Lear," 
pp. 34-54, Lear is "in its total effect...an affirmation of justice in 
the world, of a harmonious system ruled by a God who in his ultimate 
purposes is benevolent.'' The theme that dominates the whole "is 
upon a spiritual rebirth for which man can never grow too old.'' The 
first two acts of the play ''emphasize Lear's lack of self-knowledge." 
He is shown "as the instigator of the evil forces in the play." 
Gloucester parallels Lear's career, from evil self-indulgence to 
regeneration. Edgar, Cordelia, Kent and the Fool represent a 
"Christian humanist view of life which sees all of nature as a har- 
monious order controlled by a benevolent God.'' Renaissance skep- 
ticism is symbolized primarily by Edmund (along with his cohorts) 
who believes that "human society is debased" and that man can con- 
trol nature by "'reason.'' Edmund's reason "is the ability to manipu- 
late nature and other men to his advantage.'' Utterly selfish, Ed- 
mund demonstrates the ''paradox of Christian doctrine, that nature 
without grace is unnatural.'' Ribner believes that Edgar is not a real 
person, but a dramatic tool; symbol of man reduced to beast as Poor 
Tom, when leading his father he becomes a symbol of human devo- 
tion and love. Cordelia is not a real person; she serves a thematic 
device, "to emphasize the nature of the bond which Lear rejects," 
perhaps even a symbol of Christ. In Lear we see ‘character and 
action...shaped by a controlling design, which is in itself an intel- 
lectual statement. In its totality King Lear asserts the perfection 
of God's harmonious order and the inevitable triumph of justice, 
with the forces of evil preying upon and destroying themselves." 


1080. Jekels, Ludwig. "On the Psychology of Comedy," pp. 55-61. 
Jekels describes a psychoanalytic view of comedy based on the con- 
viction that comedy rests on a mechanism of inversion: ''the feeling 
of guilt which, in tragedy, rests upon the son, appears in the comedy 
displaced on the father; it is the father who is guilty.'' This is to say 
that the son's "guilty wish to disturb the love of the parents" is dis- 
placed "by endowing the father with a filial attitude"; the father 
attempts to interfere with or prevent the love of the son for the de- 
sired love object. The theory is supported by references to classic 
comedy, to the Merchant of Venice, to Macbeth, and by quotations 
from Diderot, Bergson and others. 


1081. Miller, Arthur, Gore Vidal, Richard Watts, John Beaufort, 
etal. "Death of a Salesman, a Symposium," pp. 63-69. A revision 
ofa program from the series, Ideas and the Theatre, produced by 
the University of Minnesota radio station KUOM. Vidal thought the 
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play paid attention to an important problem, though it sentimental- 
izes it a bit. Beaufort did not believe the play "represented the 
whole mass of American civilization today."" Miller defended the 
representativeness of the play. ''Willy Loman is, I think, a person 
who embodies in him some of the most terrible conflicts running 
through the streets of America today." —Lee A. Burress, Jr. 


THE TWENTIETH CENTURY, CLXIII: 976, June 1958. 


1082. Donoghue, Denis. 'For A Redeeming Language," pp. 532-542. 
'TWilliam Carlos] Williams' writing, then, has body, substance; he 
has no interest in finding different ways of saying precious little. 
There are large issues involved which he understands better than 
most. Part of what he understands, part of what he teaches, is that 
life is important, that the dignity of a human being depends on his 
power of moral choice.'"' Williams teaches, delights and moves the 
reader. —H. C. Woodbridge 


THE VICTORIAN NEWSLETTER, No. 13, Spring 1958. 


1083. Wright, Elizabeth Cox. "The Significance of the Image Pat- 
terns in Meredith's Modern Love," pp. 1-9. ''The achievement of 
Modern Love lies in the poetic expression and interpretation of the 
complex emotions which spring from the tragic unfulfillment of 
man's passionate, searching life." Narrative, statement, total ele- 
ments, and prosody play their part in carrying this theme, but the 
"high achievement" of the poem "is assured through the images." 
The image patterns "are rich in themselves, and in their ordered 
intricacy suggest to the imagination man's potential control over 
those emotional situations where the polar powers of destruction 
and creation are inherent."' The images are the "esthetic links" by 
which the ironies, contrasts, and oppositions and the insights which 
they bring are carried. It is by the image patterns that the minor 
subject matter of Modern Love is given ‘universal status" and the 
“final resolution of the cruelties, hypocrisies, and childishness to 
the pity that comes from understanding" accomplished. By focusing 
his attention on the expressive use made of imagery in Modern Love 
rather than on the poem as ''an account of marital misery" the critic 
can arrive at a ''clearer view of both its weakness and its strength." 


1084. White, William. "A Note on Scholarship: Willa Cather on 
A. E. Housman," pp. 26-27. One of the articles in a series sent by 
Willa Cather to the Nebraska State Journal when she was ona 
European trip in 1902 contained the statement that she had gone to 
Shrewsbury to get information about A. E. Housman and that there 
she had seen the old files of the country newspaper in which many 
of Housman's lyrics, signed ''A Shropshire Lad," had originally 
appearea. Miss Cather was in error, for none of the lyrics inA 
Shropshire Lad had earlier appeared elsewhere. Although Professor 
William White published a correction of Miss Cather's misappre- 
hension in Notes and Queries, CXCVI (23 June 1951), 281, the error 
has found its way into recent books about Willa Cather written by 
scholars, 


1085. Going, William T. "Oscar Wilde and Wilfrid Blunt: Ironic 
Notes on Prison, Prose, and Poetry," pp. 27-29. Both Oscar Wilde 
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and Wilfrid Blunt wrote prose and poetry of significance both in 
prison and about prison life. Blunt, who was sympathetic with the 
plight of the Irish peasantry, spent eight weeks in prison for attend- 
ing a proscribed meeting in Ireland. In prison he wrote a series of 
sonnets titled "In Vinculis.'' Most reviewers were little impressed 
by the sonnets, but Oscar Wilde praised them extravagantly in the 
Pall Mall Gazette. Thereafter the two met, and Wilde began to ap- 
pear in Blunt's diaries. Blunt found much to admire in Wilde, al- 
though he protested to the contrary. He pronounced Wilde's poetry 
good "'though nothing very wonderful.'"' Strangely, he thought that 
De Profundis was a poem, an impression that Robert Ross, who had 
edited the work for publication, did not remove in discussing it with 
Blunt. —Dougald B. MacEachen 


THE WALT WHITMAN NEWSLETTER, IV: 2, June 1958. 


1086. White, William. "Logan Pearsall Smith on Walt Whitman: A 
Correction and Some Unpublished Letters," pp. 87-90. Smith's 
"Knowing Walt Whitman," known to ''thousands of students" through 
its appearance in the high school anthology Adventures in American 
Literature (1952) edited by Inglis and others, gives a slightly mis- 
leading account of Whitman's visit with the Smiths. ''The visit oc- 
curred during Christmas holidays, not Easter; and Whitman stayed 
only three days, not thirty, although he and the Smiths did become 
warm friends."’ Included are Whitman's unpublished letters to Mary 
and to her father, Robert Pearsall Smith; pertinent Ms entries in 
Whitman's diary; and a Ms page containing a note which Whitman 
wrote while at the Smith house for later use as a diary entry—all 
from the Feinberg Collection. 


1087. Cooke, Alice L. ‘Whitman as a Critic: Democratic Vistas 
With Special References to Carlyle," pp. 91-95. The ''debate" car- 
ried on in Democratic Vistas is possibly with Thomas Carlyle; the 
arguments against democracy which Carlyle advanced in Shooting 
Niagara influenced Whitman, even though Carlyle's "feudal point of 
view'' was opposed to his own, Evidences are the footnote praising 
Carlyle in the 1871 edition of Democratic Vistas; similar notions of 
the function of society's ''best men''; mutual preoccupation with uni- 
versal suffrage and its dangers; and similar schemes for a national 
literature. ''The democratic view refuted the feudal, being, at the 
same time, illuminated by it." 


1088. Brasher, Thomas L. ''Whitman's Conversion to Phrenology," 
pp. 95-97. Dating Whitman's conversion to phrenology as early as 
March 1846 is inaccurate; Whitman's review of Dr. J. G. Spurz- 
heim's Phrenology in the Eagle in November 1846 is ''the earliest 
evidence we have of Whitman's sympathetic interest in phrenology." 


1089. White, William. "Whitman: A Current Bibliography," pp. 
97-98. —Robert C. Jones 


The following journal has no directly relevant article: 
ABSIDE, XXII: 2, 
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